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{Drummond, from a Portrait by Cornelius Jansen; 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
DrumMonp oF HAWTHORNDEN. 


SELDom has poet enjoyed a more nse sae home than 
he who forms the subject of the following paper; and 


still more seldom have the two been so appropriately 
and lastingly united. What Drummond borrowed from 
the exquisite scenery amidst which he was born, he 


has repaid by adding to it the recollections of himself, 
and of the tender, graceful, and pathetic verses he 
therein composed. From that time the two names 
have been but as one,—we cannot think of either but 
the phrase Drummond of Hawthornden seems to rise 
like a household word to the lips. 


No. 983. 
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Hawthornden, from an Onginal Drawing.) 


William Drummond was the son of Sir John Drum- 
mond, and was born on the 13th of December, 
1585. Among his ancestry there was one name which 
he doubtless prized highly, Anabella Drummond, the 
beautiful and accomplished wife of Robert III. of 
Scotland, and mother to the royal poet James I. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
of M.A., and on leaving college was sent by his father 
to Bourges in France, to study the law. So little, how- 
ever, was that to his taste, that when his father died, in 
1610, he entirely relinquished it, and devoted himself to 
literature and the muses. Nor was the inspiration which 
love is supposed to give wanting. The object of his 
attachment was the daughter of a neighbouring gentle- 
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man (Cunningham of Barnes), a lady possessing tastes 
and accomplishments peculiarly in harmony with his 
own. Beautifully has he described his feelings at 
this period :— 
“ Ah me, and I am now the man whose muse 
In happier times was wont to laugh at love, 
And those who suffer'd that blind boy abuse 
The noble gifts were given them from above. 
What metamorphose strange is this I prove ? 
Myself now scarce I find myself to be, 
Aud think no fable Circe’s tyranny 
And all the tales are told of changed Jove. 
Virtue hath taught with her philosophy 
My mind unto a better course to move. 
Reason may chide her fill, and oft reprove 
Affection’s power, but what is that to me, 
Who ever think and never think on aught 
But tiat bright Cherubim which thralls my thought ?” 


Such a suitor wooed not in vain; the lady returned 
his affection ; the wedding-day was fixed. On its eve she 
died. Our readers may imagine the sufferings Drum- 
mond must have experienced. When the first stupe- 
faction of his grief passed off, he fled from Hawthornden 
and all the places linked with memories of her, and 
undertook a tour on the Continent, which lasted for 
some years. The art which he had so assiduously cul- 
tivated, and which, by developing the finer capacities 
of his nature, had enhanced his sense of the calamity 
which had so bereaved him, now became “ its own ex- 
ceeding great reward” in the solace which it afforded 
him, even whilst she was the subject. There is an 


exquisite pathos in the following sonnet, yet one cannot 

imagine the poet to have been very miserable when it 

was written: the “ bitterness of death” was passed :— 
“ Sweet soul, which in the April of thy years 


poor this round, 
glory crown'd, 


For to enrich the heaven made 

And now with flaming rays of 

Most blest abides above the sphere of spheres ; 

If heavenly laws, alas! have not thee bound 

From looking to this globe, which all upbears, 

If ruth and pity there above be found, 

O deign to lend a look unto these tears : 

Do not disdain, dear ghost, this sacrifice ; 

And though I raise not pillars to thy praise, 

My offerings take, let this for me suffice, 

My heart a living pyramid I'll raise : 

And whilst kings’ tombs with laurels flourish green, 
Thine shall with myrtles and these flowers be seen.” 
The first work which brought Drummond into 

notice was the elegy he published in 1613, on the death 
of Prince Henry, eldest son of James I., a youth who 
had endeared himself greatly to the nation by his early 
virtues and accomplishments. Deumamnend sent the 
poem to Jonson, who emphatically stamped the verses 
as “all good,” particularly the epitaph at its conclusion. 
Five years later Jonson gave a very remarkable proof 
of his estimation of the talents and character of the 
Scottish poet, by setting out on foot to visit him. Of 
their conversations at Hawthornden, Drummond has 
preserved some notes, which certainly do not paint the 
great dramatist in a very favourable point of view. 
Jonson’s biographer, Gifford, consequently has not 
hesitated to impeach Drummond's veracity in what he 
says, and his honour for speaking at all. Among the 
most interesting of these notes are the passages refer- 
ring to Jonson’s own history; one of which, that refer- 
ring to his having slain a man in a duel, has been very 
recently confirmed. In Mr. Collier's ‘ Life of Alleyn’ 
{the actor, and founder of Dulwich College) there is 
a letter from Henslow, the manager, in which he 
says, “I have lost one of my company, which hurteth 
me greatly, that is Gabriel, for he is slain in -Hox- 
ton Fields, by the hand of Benjamin Jonson, brick- 
layer.” Now if Jonson followed the occupation here 
rcierred to at the time of the duel, as it appears he did, | 
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it is a new and interesting feature in his history. Jon- 
son stayed at Hawthornden about three weeks. 

In 1643, Drummond was accidentally thrown in the 
way of Elizabeth Logan, granddaughter to Sir R. 
Logan of Resielrig, who bore so striking 2 resemblance 
to the lady he had loved and mourned, that he paid 
his addresses to and married her. He was now in his 
forty-fifth year. About this period he repaired the old 
building of Hawthornden, and put up an inscription in 
Latin, to the following efiect: “By divine favour, 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, son of John, 
Knight, &c., that he might repose in honourable re- 
tirement, to himself and his successors restored this 
house.” 

When the civil war broke out, Drummond espoused 
the cause of the king, not in the field nor by the sword, 
but in the closet and with his pen; conscious, probably, 
that he could thus render the best service. He was 
consequently exposed to much hostility and annoyance 
from the opposite party. It is to this cause, and not to 
the Presbyterians’ dislike of poets, that we should attri- 
bute the following circumstance :—“Drummond hap- 
pening, in the summer of the year 1645, to travel 
northward, he arrived, in the dusk of the evening, at 
Forfar, where he intended to pass the night. The in- 
habitants of Forfar were at that time a race of strict 
Presbyterians, and held all poets and rhymers of every 
degree in utter contempt. They had heard of Drum- 
mond’s approach to the town, and resolved to show 
no respect, or even to notice him. Upon his arrival 
there, he found every door shut against him, includ- 
ing the inns and public houses of resort. Bit to the 
heart with vexation, and pursued by the cries of an 
antipoctical people, he found it necessary to go on- 
wards to Kirriemuir, ‘a bad road, rendered addition- 
ally painful by the darkness.’ The Kirriemuirians had 
received the intelligence of the poet’s welcome at Forfar, 
and, as a little broil was carrying on betwixt the rival 
towns, they determined to show him every respect.”* 
Drummond wrote a stanza on the occasion, not worth 
transcribing. But this was by no means the worst of 
the royalist poet’s annoyances. He found himself 
obliged to supply his quota of men to serve against the 
king. This circumstance, and the deep melancholy 
which possessed him after the death of Charles I. on 
the scaffold, shortened his days. On the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1649, he died, where he was born, and where, for 
the most part of his life, he had lived, in his own 
beautiful place at Hawthornden. He was interred 
in the neighbouring church of Lasswade. 

For the ensuing description of Hawthornden we 
are indebted to the remembrances of a gentleman 
who visited it but a year or two ago, and who at 
the same time made the beautiful drawing which we 
have been permitted to copy for the engraving at the 
head of this paper. The ime he says, is very an- 
cient, with mullioned windows, clustered chimneys, and 
gable roofs. The interior contains nothing remarkable. 
The situation is exceedingly romantic, being on the 
edge of a tremendous cliff of limestone, overhanging 
the river, which runs here between the cliff on which 
Hawthornden stands and one equally high on the op- 
posite side, both richly covered with woods. On leaving 
the house, we were conducted round the precipitous 
face of the rock, ona mere ledge, to a place where a 
shallow cavern has been hollowed out of it. Here we 
found an old table and a seat, and we were told that 
this was the poet’s favourite spot. He composed in it 
his ‘Cypress Grove,’ after recovering from a danger- 
ous fit of illness, and the cavern is still known by 
that name. No place could be better adapted for 
poetic reveries. In calm and sunny weather, the sigh- 

* Life of Drummond. prefixed to Cunningham's edition of his 





works. 
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ing of the wind along the chasm, the murmurs of the 
stream, the music of the birds above, around, and 
beneath, and the utter absence of any intimations of the 
busy world, must have often soothed the poet’s melan- 
chaly, and, we may hope, sometimes brought him back 
the delightful views which had thrilled his youthful 
heart. There were other times and seasons when it 
must have been indeed awful to have sat in that dark 
and desolate cavern ; when the storm, for instance, was 
rushing through the glen, when the forked lightning was 
every instant revealing its shaggy depths, and when the 
thunder seemed to strive to shake the very cliff itself 
with its reverberations. On leaving the cave we were 
requested to notice a well, with a hole on one side as 
though one of the stones had fallen out; this, it was 
said, lighted a room. Appearing rather incredulous, 
we were taken round to a narrow aperture in another 
part of the rock, only large enough to admit one per- 
son at a time. Through this we thrust ourselves, 
when we found we were in a room excavated in the 
rock, of a square shape, and high enough for 2 tall 
man to stand upright. In the walls were many square 
holes, from twelve to eighteen inches deep, which are 
supposed to have been used as cupboards. There are 
four of these rooms, two of which have not even the 
advantage of such a light as the hole in the well 
affords. No wonder that there are plenty of traditions 
connected with these places. The principal is that both 
Wallace and Bruce found an asylum among them on 
some of those occasions ‘when their fortunes appeared 
more than usually desperate. No one should quit 
Hawthornden without descending to the banks of the 
river, a long and tortuous way; but the view that 
there greets us will repay a much more toilsome de- 
scent. The rock from which we have descended is on 
the same side of the river as Hawthornden, but a 
chasm has separated them, in which the river forms a 


pool strewed with great fragments of rock. On leav- 
ing this pool, the river becomes a shallow but brawling 
and impetuous stream, gliding rapidly between or 
bubbling over the masses of fallen rock which there 
also obstruct the passage. Above the river hangsa lofty 
ridge of white limestone rocks, with trees, bushes, and 

lants in every recess ; and the purple heath particu- 


arly conspicuous. Lastly, immediately in front rises 
one rom the water’s edge the bold promontory 
on which the house stands, bare or nearly so, and con- 
trasting finely with the luxuriant woods that crown 
its summit even to the very edge, and with the grey 
venerable building, which, if we may trust tradition, 
has sheltered some of Scotland’s noblest defenders, and 
which, at least, we know to have been the beloved home 
of one of the sweetest of her bards. 

Drummond gave the first and best example of a 
Scottish poet departing from the dialect of his country 
and composing his poems in pure and classic English. 
The resemblance between his versification and that of 
Milton in his minor poems, is often and justly referred 
to; but it is not so often remembered that Drummond 
was the earlier writer. His ‘ Elegy on the Death of 
Prince Henry,’ which it has been said no one could 
read without being reminded of ‘ Lycidas,’ was written 
when Milton was but five years old: therefore it is 
the latter who has imitated, or, at least, unconsciously 
imbibed something of the spirit of the former. It 
would be difficult perhaps to say anything higher of 
Drummond's genius than is implied in this circum- 
stance. We have in 2 former number given his sonnet 
to Silence, which is equal to most things of the kind in 
the language. This notice of him may be concluded 
with the following lines, which appear to show the love 
that had cost him so many bitter pangs, in a loftier and 
purer phase than in our previous extracts, and which, in 
all probability, was written not long before his death :-— 
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“ Love, which is here a care 
That wit and will doth mar; 
Uncertain truce, and a most certain war; 
A shrill tempestuous wind 
Which doth disturb the mind, 
And, like wild waves, all our designs commove ;— 
Among those powers above 
Which see their Maker's face, 
It a contentment is, a quiet peace, 
A pleasure void of grief, a constant rest, 
Eternal joy, which nothing can molest.” 


CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE MERCHANT. 


As the increase of towns and the progress of commerce 
were the immediate causes of that great event which 
so peculiarly distinguishes the thirteenth century—the 
rise of the Commons, or people of England, into 
litical power, so that very power of course naturally 
re-acted upon the influences which had developed it: 
under its watchful care commerce became less re- 
stricted by unnatural laws, charters for self-govern- 
ment were obtained, and powerful associations formed, 
to which the monarchs of the time could not refuse their 
sancgion, although perhaps not altogether unaware of 
the bulwarks they were assisting to raise against their 
own arbitrary encroachments. So rapid, consequently, 
was the progress of the principal towns of England 
after the first shock of the Conquest had passed away, 
that within about three centuries of that period our 
principal merchants rivalled in wealth and splendour, 
and in ostentatious but still genuine hospitality, the 
ancient barons of the country, to whose rank, indeed, 
their descendants sometimes successfully aspired. 
What with the wars, and what with the immense band 
of retainers always attached to the feudal estates, the 
value of the latter was continually decreasing ; hence 
arose pecuniary difficulties, then mortgages, and some- 
times sales of the broad lands, to the thriving and pros- 
perous merchants; who, as their assistance became 
more and more desiderated, grew more and more 
powerful and ambitious, and demanded higher re- 
wards for their services. Thus Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, and lord chancellor to Richard II., 
was the son of a merchant only, and owed the first and 
most difficult steps of his advancement to the loans 
which his father had advanced to the third Edward for 
the prosecution of the wars in France. And eminently 
worthy of respect and honour were these princely mer- 
chants of the fourteenth century! Among their mem- 
bers were some of the most distinguished men of the 
time. There was John Philpot, who, in the second 
year of Richard II.’s reign, when one Mercer, a Scotch- 
man, had fitted out a piratical fleet against the English, 
hired ships and a thousand soldiers at his own sole cost, 
and, putting to sea, attacked and took Mercer with all 
his prizes, and fifteen Spanish ships which he had 
drawn to his assistance. There was Henry Picard, 
vintner, or wine-merchant, mayor of London, who en- 
tertained four kings at dinner, the year following that 
in which the battle of Poitiers had been fought. They 
were—Edward, king of England; John, king of 
France, his prisoner; David, king of Scots; and the 
King of Cyprus. “After dinner,” says the old chro- 
nicler Stow, “the said Henry Picard kept his hall 
against all comers whatsoever that were willing to 
ylay at dice and hazard. In like manner the lady 
largaret, his wife, did also keep her chamber to the 
same intent. The King of Cyprus, playing with 
Henry Picard in his hall, did win of him fifty marks; 
but Henry being very skilful in that art, altering his 
hand, did after win of the same king the same fifty 
marks and fifty marks more, which, when the same 
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king began to take im ll part, although he dissembled 
the same, Henry said unto him, ‘My lord and king, be 
not aggrieved; I covet not your gold, but your play ; 
for I have not bid you hither that I might grieve you, 
but that, amongst other things, I might try your play ;’ 
and (then) gave him his money again, plentifully be- 
stowing of his own amongst the retinue: besides he 
gave many rich gifts to the king and other nobles and 
knights which dined with him.” There was also 
Sir William Walworth, who struck down Wat 
Tyler at the head of his men, an act which, how- 
ever it may be questioned for its morality, was per- 
haps as daring an act as was ever committed. Lastly, 
there was the famous Sir Richard Whittington, who 
must have expended so vast a fortune in his charities, 
that we need not wonder the popular mind called in 
the aid of romance to explain the mode of its accumu- 
lation. Besides the erection and endowment of the 
magnificent almshouses, still existing, he rebuilt, at 
his own expense, the gaol of Newgate, the library of 
the Grey Friars, the hospital of Little St. Bartholomew, 
anda college near St. Paul's, called after his own name. 
These men were all merchants, and contemporaries of 
the great poet! 

With this introduction, explanatory of the rank and 
position of the merchants generally of Chaucer’s pesiod, 
we introduce his individual portrait :— 


« A merchant was there with a forkéd beard ; 
In mottély, and high on horse he sat ; 
And on his head a flaundrish beaver hat. 
His bootés clapsed fair and fetisly. 
His reasons spake he full solemnély ; 
Sounding alw4y th’ increase of his winning ; 
He would the sea were kept for anything 
Betwixen Middleburgh and Oréwell. 
Well could he in exchanges shieldes* sell. 
This worthy man full well his wit beset, 
There wisté no wight that he was in debt ; 
So steadfastly did he his goveranance, 
With his bargains, and with his chevisance.t 
Forsooth he was a worthy man withal. 


The “mottély” dress is explained by the manuscript 
so often referred to, where we find the merchant ha- 


bited in a garment of a bright red colour lined with 
blue, and figured with white and blue flowers, most 
agg ord the dress or livery of the company to which 

e belonged. In a beautifully illuminated initial 
letter of the charter granted by Henry VI., in 144, 
to the Leather-sellers’ Company, is a coloured repre- 
sentation of the king handing the parchment scroll to 
some of the members, whose dress is of the same 
colours, red and blue, as that of the merchant in the 
manuscript. The incorporation of these great civic 
companies was, as we have incidentally before stated, 
a striking feature of the fourteenth century. Many of 
them had long existed previously as guilds and frater- 
nities, but now they were remodelled, and obtained 
much more extensive powers of administering the 
affairs of their respective crafts. The goldsmith, for 
instance, obtained the right of assaying minerals, and 
the vintners that of gauging wines. A proof of the 
rapidity with which the commercial character now 
rose in public estimation is furnished by the fact that 
whilst in the reign of Edward III. there were but two 
earls and one bishop among the honorary members of 
the Merchant Ya Company, that number had in- 
creased by the following reign to four royal dukes, ten 
earls, ten barons, and five bishops. This sudden influx 
of royal and noble personages must be taken, however, 


* French crowns, which were called shields trom their having 
on one side the representation of a shield. 

+ “ The meaning of the passage is,—so steadily did he order 
his bargains and agreements in borrowing money.”—Clarke. 
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we presume, as evidencing simply the consciousness of 
the extent of the new power on the part of the court, 
coupled with the desire to direct it to its own purposes, 
and not at all as evidencing any real sympathy with 
those pioneers of the future greatness of England. 
Those purposes were made sufficiently apparent in 
1384, when Richard having resumed the city’s charter, 
revoked its —— disannulled its liberties, and 
abrogated its laws, once more put forward his creature 
Sir Nicholas Brember as lord mayor. A strong oppo- 
sition, however, was raised; a new candidate, John of 
Northampton, brought forward in the popular cause ; 
and so much excitement produced, that a riot took 
place, in which lives were lost. John of Northampton 
was seized and put in prison, and one of his principal 
supporters, Chaucer, escaped the same fate only by 
escaping to Zealand for a time, where he is said to 
have suffered much from distress. But he too, after a 
time, returning, in hope to live in secret, was disco- 
vered, and thrown into the Tower; from which he was 
not liberated till he had made some disclosures con- 
cerning his former partisans. The nature of these 


| disclosures, however, does not seem to have been at all 


of a dishonourable kind, for no one suffered by them. 
Chaucer says of his merchant, 


“ He would the sea were kept for anything 
Betwixen Middleburgh and Oréwell ;” 


which Tyrrwhitt illustrates by the remark, “ the old 
subsidy of tonnage and poulidege” was given to the 
king for the safeguard and custody of the sea, 12 
Edw. IV., c.3; without any further explanation. We 
may add, then, that our readers have seen a specimen 
of the dangers to which merchant ships were liable, 
during this period, in the circumstances connected 
with the piratical Scotchman, Mercer, and the conse- 
quent necessity for the seas being better “ kept” from 
“ Middleburgh” and “ Oréwell,” between which laces, 
doubtless, flowed one of the great streams of com- 
mercial intercourse. Middleburgh is still a well- 
known port of the island of Walcheren in the Nether- 
lands, almost immediately opposite Harwich, beside 
which are the wstuaries of the rivers Stoure and 
Orwell. This spot was formerly known as the port of 
Orwell or Orewell; in effect it was the port of the 
wealthy and thriving town of Ipswich, situated but a 
short distance up the last-named river. There are 
some interesting recollections connected with the 
Orwell. Near its mouth a most important naval en- 
gagement took place between King Alfred and the 
Danes in 880. Along its waters sailed the Danes on 
several of their fearful plundering expeditions into 
the interior of the country: Ipswich was pillaged no 
less than three times by them between the years 991 
and 1000. And, lastly, to come nearer to our own 
times, and to recollections of a more pleasant nature, 
along the banks of this river Gainsborough was accus- 
tomed to stray, and familiarise himself with those 
beautiful forms of rustic and landscape scenery, which 
he afterwards so beautifully reproduced for the enjoy- 
ment of his admiring countrymen. 

We conclude with a notice of the other principal 
features of the merchant's portrait, as it exists in the 
illuminated manuscript. “His bootés clapsed fair and 
fetisly” are carefully shown, and look, as Shakspere 
has expressed it, “ very smooth, like unto the sign of 
the leg.” His steed is on the gallop, and he wears 
spurs with enormous rowels, a fashionable trait of the 
times, we presume. He looks in the prime of life, 
and his countenance is strikingly expressive of the 
man of business, who is 


“ Sounding alw4y th’ increase of his winning.” 
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THE CID.—No. VII. 


“ One true and upright vassal better 
Than a thousand fawners is; 
For a king from many bad men 
Cannot make one good, 1 wiss.” 


IMMEDIATELY on the death of King Sancho, which 
happened a.p. 1073, Dofia Urraca sent messengers to 
her brother Alfonso, then in exile at the Arab court of 
Toledo, to inform him of his succession to the throne 
of Castile and Leon. He and his little band of attend- 
ants escaped by letting themselves down by night from 
the city-walls, and having taken the precaution of 
reversing the shoes on their horses’ feet, they eluded 
pursuit, and reached Zamora in safety. Here the nobles 
all paid homage to Alfonso as their king, save the Cid, 
who refused to kiss his hand till he had publicly sworn 
that he had no part whatever in the assassination of his 
brother. 


“¢ Don Alfonso! Don Alfonso ! 
Thou art heir unto this throne ; 
Noue thy right would wish to question, 
None thy sovereignty disown. 
But the people sore suspect thee, 
That by thee this crime was done. 


Wherefore, if thou be but guiltless, 
Straight I pray of thee to swear, 

Thou and twelve of these thy liegemen, 
Who with thee in exile were, 


That in thy late brother's deatn 
Thou hadst neither part nor share, 

That none of ye to his murder 
Privy or consenting were.’ ” 


The king agreed to take this oath, and the public 
ceremonial was appointed to take place in the church 
of Santa Gadea at Dereee< ses of those churches, says 
Father Berganza, which it was the custom in those 
days in Spain, as in other countries of Europe, to set 
apart for the swearing of oaths, in order that the cere- 
mony might thus acquire greater awe and solemnity. 
The Cid himself administered the oath on “ the book 
of the Evangelists,” and on a crucifix, or, as say other 
romances, on a wooden cross-bow and iron bolt which 
had been blessed by the priest, and which the Cid held 
to the king’s breast as he uttered these words: 


* ¢ By this holy roof above us, 
I do call on ye to swear, 
Don Alfonso, and ye nobles,— 
Aud of perjury beware ; 
Swear then—if ye to the murder 
Of the king consenting were ; 
May ye die a villain’s death, 
If ye aught but truth declare!’ ” 
The king hesitated a moment, but one of his favourite 
knights exclaimed : 
“¢ Take the oath, good king, I pray thee, 
Thou no hindrance hast or let ; 
Pope was never interdicted— 
King was never traitor yet. 
On this the king took the oath, with his twelve 
nobles. Whether it was, as the Chronicle says, that 


” 





| Alfonso changed colour, or because it was agreeable to 
| the ancient law of Castile, the Cid insisted upon ad- 
| ministering the oath three times, which so incensed the 
| king that he exclaimed,— 


| “* Sore thou pressest me, Rodrigo ; 
Needless thy demand, I wiss. 
Though to-day thou mak’st me swear, 
| To-morrow thou my hand must kiss. 
By my fay, I vow that on thee 
I will be aveng’d for this.’ 


‘ King and lord, do as it please thee,’ 
Thus the Cid in answer said ; 

‘ As a knight of truth and honor 
I have duty’s hest obey'd.’ ” 


According to one romance, 
the king, no longer able to con- 
trol his wrath, replied— 


“* Out upon thee, knight disloyal ! 
From my realm, O Cid, begone! 

And return not, I command thee, 
Till a year away hath flown.’ 


Quoth the good Cid, ‘ King, with 
pleasure 
I thy hest obey; nay more, 
For one year thou dost me banish, 
I will exile me for four.’ 


Away my good Cid then he goeth, 
Nor doth kiss the monarch’s hand ; 

Full three hundred noble knights 
Follow at the Cid’s command.” 


ee 
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Other romances agree with the Chronicle in stating 
that the Cid’s banishment was much subsequent to the 
day of swearing, though from that time forth the king 
bore him no good will. In truth, he was not enough 
of a courtier to gain the young monarch’s favour; he 
was too sternly honest and too plain-spoken to give 
other than good and wholesome counsel, however un- 

latable it might prove. He was one day with the 

ing in the cloisters of San Pedro de Cardena, when 
Alfonso proposed to him to go and attack Cuenca, 
then held by the Moors. Rodrigo replied,— 


“¢ Thou a young king art, Alfonso— 
New thy sceptre in the land; 
Stablish well at home thy power, 

Ere thou drawest forth the brand. 


Grievous ill doth ever happen 
To those kings who war espouse, 

When their new-gain’d crowns have scarcely 
‘Gan to warm upon their brows.’” 


One of the friars here took up the word for the king, 
and made answer— 





*¢ Art thou sick to see Ximena ? 
Dreadest thou the toils of war? 
Leave unto the king th’ emprise— 
Back, Rodrigo, to Bivar!’” 


The Cid indignantly exclaimed, “‘ Who called thee, 
thou cowled one, to a council of war? Take thy cope, 
good friar, to the choir, and leave me to bear my pen- 
non to the border : 


«¢ Peril, war, fatigue, ne'er daunt me ; 
Love on me no chains hath tied. 
More, God wot, have I Tizona 
Than Ximena by my side.’ ” 


Rodrigo’s counsels and reproofs were in truth by no 
means as agreeable to the monarch as the flatteries of 
the sycophants who surrounded him, and who, jealous 
of the Cid’s great power and fame, did their utmost to 
foster the king's resentment against him. Even his 
brilliant success in a campaign into Andalucia failed 
to conciliate Alfonso, and he lent a willing ear toa 
complaint made shortly after against the Cid by. Ali 
Maimon, the Arab king of Toledo, who charged him 
with having laid waste his territories, and taken 7000 
captives and much spoil. 

ough this foray had been provoked by the depre- 
dations of the Arabs, Alfonso ote to make it a cloak 
for his vengeance, and commanded Rodrigo to begone 
from Castile in nine days, confiscated all his lands 
and goods, and even threatened to hang “ the Cid, the 
honor of his realm.” 

Nobly did the hero reply,— 


€T obey, O king Alfonso, 
Guilty though in nought I be, 
For it doth behove a vassal 
To obey his lord's decree ; 
Prompter far am I to serve thee 
Than thou art to guerdon me. 


I do pray our Holy Lady 
Her protection to afford, 
That thou never may’st in battle 
Need the Cid’s right arm and sword. 


Well I wot at my departure 
Without sorrow thou canst smile ; 
Well I wot that envious spirits 
Noble bosoms can beguile : 
But time will show, for this can ne'er be hid, 
That they are women all, but I the Cid. 


These high-soul’d and valiant courtiers, 
Who are wont with thee to eat, 

Think ye that their lying counsel 

For a kingly ear is meet? 
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Prithee say, where were these gallants, 
(Bold enough when far from blows,) 
Where were they, when I, unaided, 
Rescued thee from thirteen foes ?* 
Where were then these palace-warriors, 
That for thee they drew no brand ? 
Verily, we all do know them, 
Quick of tongue, but slow of hand. 
Yea, time will show, for this can ne’er be hid, 
That they are women all, but I the Cid.’” 


As he passed through the streets of Burgos, Rodrigo 
was met on every side by lamentations, for “all Castile 
mourned him as an orphan bewaileth his sire."+ The 
women cried from the windows, ‘‘God! what a good 
vassal were he, if he had but a good lord!” yet none 
dared to show him favour, nor even to supply him with 

rovisions, for the king had forbidden it, under pain of 
oss of goods and eyesight. He found even the door of 
his own abode barred against him. He went on to his 
Castle of Bivar, and, finding it utterly despoiled by 
his enemies, he was perplexed about the means for his 
journey into exile, for he had not even wherewithal to 
meet the expenses of the way :— 
Then two Jews of well-known substance 
To his board inviteth he, 
And of them a thousand florins 
Asketh with all courtesy. 
*Lo!’ saith he, ‘these two large coffers, 
Laden all with plate they be ; 
Take them for the thousand florins—~ 
Take them for security. 
In one year, if I redeem not, 
That ye sell them, I agree.’ 
Trusting to the Cid’s great honor, 
Twice the sum he sought they lend; 
To their hands he gave the coffers— 
Full were they of nought but sand !” 


The romancist, in astonishment at this, the only base 
action recorded of the Cid, breaks forth— 
“Oh, thou dire necessity ! 
Oh, how many a noble soul, 
To escape thy gnawing fetters, 
Hath recourse to deeds as foul !""t 
“The good Cid Campeador, whom God keep in 
health and — ay Od before quitting his native land, 
made a vigil in the convent of San Pedro de Cardena ; 


for— 








* The romance is in error here, for the reader will remember 
that it was Don Sancho whom the Cid rescued from fourteen of 
Alfonso’s knights, or rather thirteen, that being the number 
overcome by the Cid, one having taken to flight. It seems 
not improbable that this romance was originally written 
with a reference to the banishment of the Cid by Don Sancho, 
recorded in No. V. of this series of articles, and that in 
process of time it came to be applied to his second and much 
more important banishment by Don Alfonso, undergoing, 
in its course of oral tradition, such alterations and additions as 
adapted it to the latter event, while the allusion to the rescue 
was ignorantly suffered to remain. 

+ It is with this part of the Cid’s history that the Poem 
begins. We shall in future trust to its guidance in preference 
to that of the Chronicle, as it is of greater antiquity, and accords 
better with the romances. 

t One of these chests is to this day preserved in the cloisters 
of Burgos cathedral. The Poem of the Cid describes them as 
covered with red leather, and studded with gilt-headed nails ; 
but this covering, if such ever existed, has been stripped off, and 
you now see a plain wooden chest, about four feet by two, 
strongly bound by ribs of iron, and fastened by three an- 
tique locks. It is said to contain certain musty documents 
jo we to our hero, but we were not able to verify the report, as 
it is raised to the height of twenty feet or more from the ground, 
and supported by brackets against the wall. The wood is very 
rotten, and, were the chest within the reach of pilferers, it would 





soon cease to exist. 
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“ The Christian knight it aye behoveth, 
Ere he putteth lance in rest, 
With the armour of the church 
Well to fortify his breast.” 


When mass had been sung, the abbot and monks 
blessed his pennon. Then said the Cid, holding the 
two ends of the pennon in his hands— 


“ ¢ Holy pennon! blessed pennon! 
A Castilian beareth thee 
Far away to other Jands, 
Banish'd by his lord's decree. 


Lying tongues of foul-mouth'd traitors— 
Heaven's curse upon them light !— 

With this ill the king have counsell’d 
My geod service to requite. 


King Alfonso! King Alfonso ! 
Rouse, bestir thee, rouse and think, 
These vain siren-songs which charm thee 
Lull thee to destruction’s brink. 


Sorely, God wot, hast thou wrong'd me, 
Yet I wish thee nought but good ; 
For to suffer wrongs with meekness 


Doth betoken noble blood.* 


I forgive thee,—yea, to prove it, 
I do swear to yield to thee 

All my own good sword may henceforth 
Conquer from the enemy.’ ” 


Then, with a parting embrace of Ximena and his 
two daughters, whom he commended to the care of 
the abbot of San Pedro, he tore himself from them “as 
the nail is torn from the flesh,” and went forth, leaving 
them “drowned in tears and speechless woe.” Turn- 
ing to the band of knights who determined to follow 
his fortunes, he said, as they rode away,— 


«¢ Comrades, should it please high Heaven 
That we see Castile once more— 
Though we now go forth as outcasts, 
Sad, dishonor’d, homeless, poor-— 
We'll return with glory laden 
And the spoilings of the Moor.’ 


” 


“He was resolved,” says the historian Mariana, “ to 
dispel by the splendour of his deeds the clouds of 
calumny with which his enemies had assailed him.” 





BRITISH SHEEP. 


Ar what period the sheep was introduced to our island, 
and under what circumstances, will probably elude all 
inquiry. We cannot however doubt but that it existed 
in England previsusly to the conquest of the Romans, 
though they do not notice it in their accounts of the 
productions of this Ultima Thule. But as the Britons 
of Kent had long traded with the Gauls, who. we knew, 
ae ge sheep, and used at an early period a sort of 
elted cloth, we cannot but conclude that flocks 
tenanted the hills of our country long before the arrival 
of Julius Cesar. But we have proof positive of the 
antiquity of sheep in the British Islands, though 
whether domesticated or not we can scarcely deter- 
mine. Hector Boéthius describes a wild breed in the 
island of St. Kilda, exceeding the largest goat in size, 
with heavy massive horns, longer than those of an ox, 
and as bulky, and with a tail hanging to the ground. 
Skulls of sheep, apparently belonging to this race, 
occur in peat-bogs ; two of these crania, one most pro- 


* The Cid must mean wrongs from his sovereign alone, for he 
was not the man meekly to put up with injury from his equals, 
and we have his own word for it that “those who have noble 
escutcheons cannot brook wrongs.” 
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bably that of a male, the other of a female, which were 
obtained in Ireland from the peat, were some time 
since exhibited to the Geological Society. Pennant 
remarks, that such an animal as Boéthius describes is 
figured on a bas-relief taken out of the wall of Anto- 
ninus near Glasgow. These animals, whether a tame 
breed of them ever existed or not, were certainly not 
identical with the Moufion of Corsica (Ovts musimon, 
Linn.), which most naturalists have been inclined to 
regard as the primitive stock of at least our European 
races of domestic sheep. This opinion, however, we 
do not subscribe to. We believe the wild type (if in- 
deed it can be referred to a single type, which is 
doubtful) to be still undiscovered. We know of no 
wild species with the long pendent tail so invariable 
in our domestic races, wherever they exist, excepting 
indeed in the Persian fat-rumped sheep, and the Kir- 
ghise breeds of the same kind which inhabit the 
plains of Tartary, and which no one who considers 
them can ascribe to the same origin as that of our 
European races, whether they be or be not the Cor- 
sican Mouflon. 

As this subject is very interesting, we shall avail 
ourselves of an admirable paper by Mr. Blyth, in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London’ for 
July, 1840, entitled an amended list of the species of 
the genus Ovis, and which is full of information. Of 
the genus Ovis he there enumerates the following 
species, of which some are new to science :— 

The Pamir sheep, or Rass (Ovis Pclii, Blyth). “In 
the narrative of the celebrated Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo, we read that upon the elevated plain of 
Pamir, eastward of Bokhara, and 16,000 feet above 
the sea-level, wild animals are met with in great 
numbers, particularly sheep of a large size, having 
horns three, four, and even six palms in length. 
The shepherds form ladles and vessels from them 
for holding their victuals. They also construct fences 
for enclosing their cattle and securing them against 
the wolves, and which likewise destroy many of the 
wild sheep. More recently an animal called the Rasse 
was indicated, from report, in Sir A. Burnes’s ‘ Travels: 
in Bokhara,’ and its horns have been since transmitted 
to the Royal Asiatic Society by Lieut. Wood, of Sir A. 
Burnes’s party, through the medium of G. I. Vigne, 
Esq.” This pair of horns was labelled Rass, or Roosh. 
Sir A. Burnes writes, “ I have heard of an animal called 
Ross by the Kirghises, and Kooshgar by the natives of 
the low countries; but Lieut. Wood, in the narrative of 
his recent journey to the source of the Oxus, dis- 
tinguishes between the Ross and the Kutchgar, the 
former having straight spiral horns; and its dun-colour 
being of a reddish-tinge. Both are said to be peculiar 
to the Pamir. The same writer, speaking of the Kutch- 
gar, says it was a noble animal, standing as high as a 
two-year-old colt, with a venerable beard, and two 
splendid curling horns, which, with the head, were so 
heavy as to require considerable exertion to lift them. 
Though poor in condition, the carcass divested of its 
offal was a load for a baggage pony. The Kutchgar 
is gregarious, congregating in herds of several hun- 
dreds; they are of a dun-colour.” This traveller con- 
firms Marco Polo’s narrative: “ We saw,” he writes, 
“ numbers of the horns strewed about in every direc- 
tion, the spoils of the Kirghise hunter.” “ The ends 
of the horns projecting over the snow, often indicated 
the direction of the road, and wherever they were 
heaped in large quantities, there our escort recognised 
the site of a Kirghise encampment.” The flesh is 
much prized by these people, who shoot it (the animal} 
with arrows. “ The Rass is said to delight in the 
coldest districts—a common sized individual wilk 
require two horses to bear its flesh from the field.” 
The horns, following their curvature, are nearly five 
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feet in length. It would appear that the Kutchgar 
has yet to be added to the list of species. 

The Siberian Argali (Ovis Ammon). Thisnoble sheep 
is described by Pallas. 

The Kamtchatkan Argali (Ovis nivicola). M. Esch- 
scholtz, who describes this species, states it to be very 
numerous on the mountains of Kamtchatka; in sum- 
mer it resides upon the snow-clad heights, but in win- 
ter it descends to the lower regions. Kotzebue notices 
its agility. ; ' 

America presents us with two species very closely 
allied to the Siberian Argali—the Rocky-Mountain 
Argali (Ovis montana), and the Californian Argali (0. 
Californiana, Douglas). 

. The Nahoor, or Sna, of Thibet (Ovis Nahoor, Hodg- 
son), a native of the Kachar region of Nepél and the 
glaciers of the Himalaya. 

The Burrhel (Ovis Burrhel, Blyth), a species allied 
to the latter, and inhabiting the highest ridges of the 
Himalayan chain, where it “bounds lightly over the 
encrusted snows, at an altitude where its human pur- 
suers find it difficult to breathe. It has the bleat of 
the domestic species, as indeed they all have, and is 
very shy and difficult of approach. Flocks of ten or 
twenty have been observed conducted by an old male, 
which make for the snowy peaks upon alarm, while 
their leader scrambles up some crag to reconnoitre, 
and if shot at, bounds off a few paces, and again stops 
to gaze. They pasture in deep and hollow grassy 
glens.” A specimen, in the Museum of the Zoological 
Society, was shot near the Boorendo Pass, at an alti- 
tude of about 17,000 feet. 

The Caucasian Argali (Ovis cylindricornis, Blyth), 
hitherto confounded with the Siberian Argali. 

The Armenian Argali (Ovis Gmelinii, Blyth). 
Specimens of this sheep, from Erzeroom, are living 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society. “ Accord- 
ing to Gmelin, this species is found only in the 
highest mountains of Persia. The males, he in- 
forms us, are very quarrelsome amongst each other, 
insomuch that he had been at one place where the 
ground had been strewed with horns that had been 
knocked off in their contests.” It is allied to the Cor- 
sican Moufion. “Sir John McNeill informed me that 
‘ it appears to be the common species of the mountains 
of Armenia; occurring likewise on the north-west of 
Persia ; but the wild sheep of the central parts of Persia 
is evidently distinct, ‘having horns much more re- 
sembling those of the domestic ram, being spiral, and 
completing more than one spiral circle. I think I am 
not mistaken in supposing,’ continues Sir John, ‘ that 
[ have also had females of this species brought to me 
by the huntsmen with small horns, resembling those of 
the ewes of some of our domestic sheep; but, on re- 
flection, I find that I cannot assert this positively, 
though I retain the general impression.’ It is highly 
probable that a wild type of O. aries is here adverted 
to, which would thus inhabit the same ranges of moun- 
tains as the wild common goat (C. egagrus); and 
with respect to the circumstance of horns in the female 
sex, I may herc remark that this character is very apt 
to be inconstant throughout the present group.” 

The Sha (Ovis Vignei, Blyth), a Moufion inhabiting 
the mountains of Little Thibet and the Sulimani range 
between India and Khorassan. “ Vast numbers of this 
species are driven down by the snow in winter to the 
branches of the Indus, where the river breaks through 
the chain of the Himalaya.” The wild sheep of the 
Hindoo Koosh mountains, described in the ‘ Journal 
Asiatic Soc. Beng.’ for 1840, is either this or a closely 
allied species. Its climbing powers are extraordinary. 

The Corsican Mouflon (Ovis musimon, Linn.), a 
native of Corsica and Sardinia. Speaking of this 
sheep, Mr. Blyth remarks—“ It has always appeared 
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to me, however, that the specifical distinctness of the 
Mouflon is very obvious, and I doubt whether it has 
contributed at ali to the origin of any tame race. That 
it interbreeds freely. with the latter, under circum- 
stances of restraint, is well known; but we have no 
information of hybrids, or Umbri, as they are called, 
being ever raised from wild Mouflons, though the 
flocks of the lattér will a graze in the same 
pasture with domestic sheep, and all but mingle among 
them. The male of this animal is denominated in 
Corsica Mufro, and the female Mufra, from which 
Buffon, as is well. known, formed the word Moujflon 
and in Sardinia the male is called Murvoni, and the 
female Murva, though it is not unusual to hear the 
ag style both indiscriminately Mujion, which (as 

r. Smyth remarks, in his description of that island) 
is a palpable corruption of the Greek Ophion. It is 
sometimes stated, but I do not know upon what au- 
thority, that a few of these animals are still found upon 
the mountains of Murcia.” 

The Cyprian Moufion, probably different from the 
preceding, and termed by Mr. Blyth O. Aphion. 

Leaving out of the question the Ixalos Probaton, 
Ogilby (of which a unique specimen exists in the 
museum of the Zoological Society, London, the history 
of which is obscure), and the Aoudad, or African goat- 
sheep (Ovis tragelaphus), we come to the domestic 
sheep (Ovis aries, Linn.) ; and here we would ask why 
the Corsican Mouflon, so limited in its range, is sin- 
gled out as its wild original. The fact is, that when that 
idea was first started, naturalists knew little (and much 
is yet to be learned) of the wild Argalis and Mouflons 
of the mountain ranges of the Old World; but now 
that so many species are added to the list, which is still 
far from complete, it will be more philosophical to 
wait before coming to a hasty conclusion, until we are 
assured that no species nearer the domestic race than 
any yet found exists; and then it will be time to en- 
deavour to search among those known for the types of 
the domestic races. One thing is clear—that we are 
not acquainted with the true wild sheep, the roots of 
our valuable breeds. That the domestic sheep is 
greatly modified in its external and more trivial cha- 
racters by the treatment of man, continued through a 
long series of ages, cannot be disputed ; and in nothing 
is this more apparent than in the fleece or wool with 
which we see it clad. The Moufions and Argalis, that 
is, the wild species of the genus Ovis, are covered with 
what appears to bea harsh kind of hair, having beneath 
it a short spiral wool, which in winter becomes longer 
and fuller. This, however, is denied by Mr. Bell, who, 
in reference to the clothing of the Corsican Mouflon 
(which, we know not why, he regards as the origin of 
all our tame sheep), thus expresses himself :—“ It is said 
by naturalists who have written on the subject, that the 
pelt of the Moufion consists of long hair, forming the 
apparent covering, and of short wool beneath, which 
is only visible when the former is removed. This, how- 
ever, is totally erroneous. The longer hairs of the 
Mouflon are in their structure as genuine wool as that 
of sheep; they are coarse and stiff, it is true, and 
nearly straight, but they possess the essential character 
of wool in the imbricated scaly surface, which gives to 
wool that remarkable felting property upon which its 
peculiar utility in many cases depends. It is also some- 
what waved, and it requires no considerable change to 
convert such a filament as this into fine curly wool. 
On the contrary, the short soft felt which lies at the 
root of this is nothing more than extremely fine hair, 
uniform and smooth over its whole surface, and not 
assuming the slightest appearance of the woolly tex- 
ture. I have examined these two kinds of hair of the 
Moufion from various parts of the animal, and have 
found no essential variations.” 
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